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Hog  slaughter  this  year  is  con- 
siderably smaller  than  in  1959  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  reduction  in  this 
year's  spring  pig  crop.  The  1960 
fall  crop  will  likely  be  down  only  about 
3  percent,  as  was  indicated  in  June 
farrowing  intentions. 

Hog  production  is  apparently 
turning  upward  but  sizable  gains  in 
slaughter  are  not  expected  in  1961. 


Producers  in  10  Corn  Belt  States  plan 
to  increase  early  spring  farrowings 
4  percent. 

Hog  slaughter  will  continue  below 
year-earlier  levels  this  fall  and  win- 
ter. The  prospective  reductions  in 
pork  supplies  will  more  than  offset 
larger  supplies  of  beef,  andhogprices 
will  be  above  a  year  earlier. 
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Seasonal  chsmges  in  prices  of  beef  cattle  and  lambs  have  been  similar  much  of 
time  since  1950-    During  this  period,  however,  lamb  prices  have  declined  relative  to 
cattle  prices  despite  an  uptrend  in  beef  consumption  per  person  and  relatively  stable 
lamb  supplies.  
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.   U»e-60(9)       AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Beef  and  pork  output  were  both  at  cyclical  peaks  in  I956  and  total  red  meat 
production  set  a  record  of  28.1  billion  pounds.     Production  is  currently  increasing 
and  will  probably  set  a  new  high  next  year.    The  increase  will  be  largely  due  to  an 
increase  in  cattle  slaughter. 
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SUMMARY 

Increases  in  cattle  and  sheep  production  during  1960  will  result  in 
larger  marketings  and  lower  prices  this  fall  than  last.    Hog  slaughter  is  in- 
creasing seasonally  but  will  continue  below  a  year  earlier  this  fall  and  winter 
and  prices  ^^^ill  be  higher.    Total  red  meat  supplies  per  person  in  196O  probably 
will  be  down  about  a  pound  from  1959  with  a  reduction  in  pork  more  than 
offsetting  a  gain  in  beef. 

The  decline  in  hog  production  which  began  late  last  fall  is  slovTing 
down  and  will  probably  end  by  mid-1961.    This  year's  spring  pig  crop  was  I6  per- 
cent smaller  than  in  1959*      Producers  in  10  Com  Belt  States  reported  in 
September  that  they  had  reduced  early  fall  f arroiTings  by  7  percent  but  planned 
to  increase  late  fall  litters  3  percent.    They  also  reported  intentions  to 
farrow  k  percent  more  sows  in  Dec  ember -February  than  last  ^^^inter.     If  the  en- 
tire 1961  spring  crop  should  show  an  increase,  as  now  seems  likely,  the  down- 
swing in  production  would  be  the  shortest  on  record. 

Hog  slaughter  rates  picked  up  in  August  and  prices  declined  contra- 
seasonally.    Part  of  this  price  decline  was  regained  early  in  September.  Hog 
prices  are  expected  to  decline  seasonally  this  fall  but  will  continue  v/ell 
above  prices  last  fall.      The  trend  toward  earlier  farrowing  was  interrupted 
this  year  and  market  supplies  of  I96O  spring  pigs  ■\^^ill  likely  reach  a  peali 
late  in  the  year. 

Prices  of  hogs  will  probably  continue  above  a  year  before  through  the 
first  half  of  I961.  Prices  in  the  fall  of  I961  will  probably  be  below  this 
fall  if  the  total  spring  pig  crop  is  up  from  this  year. 
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On  July  1,  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  21  States  was  h 
percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.    Fed  cattle  marketings  for  July- August 
were  a  little  larger  than  a  year  before.    The  number  of  well-finished  cattle 
for  marketing  this  fall  may  be  a  little  larger  than  last  fall.    Prices  this  fall 
sire  expected  to  continue  close  to  current  levels  but  could  advance  moderately 
late  this  year  unless  grass  cattle  marketings  are  unusually  large. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  recently  have  been  below  year-earlier  levels  by 
a  greater  margin  than  prices  of  fed  cattle.    The  supply  of  young  cattle  is 
greater  than  last  year  and  increasing  marketings  will  probably  cause  prices  of 
feeders  to  decline.    But  the  decline  is  likely  to  be  moderated  by  fairly  good 
prospects  for  average  feeding  returns. 

The  average  price  to  farmers  for  lambs  in  August  was  $17.^0  per  100 
pounds,  $2.00  below  a  year  earlier.     Lambs  are  coming  off  Western  ranges  at 
lighter  weights  this  fall,,  providing  for  considerable  flexibility  in  feeding 
operations.    Moreover,  generally  favorable  returns  to  lamb  feeding  last  year  ^ 
may  encourage  feeders  to  place  more  lambs  on  feed  this  fall  than  last.  Hence, 
sheep  and  lamb  prices  will  probably  hold  up  better  this  fall  than  in  late  1959* 

Meat  production  this  year  is  expected  to  total  about  27*9  billion  pounds, 
2  percent  above  last  year  and  second  only  to  the  28.1  billion  pounds  produced 
in  1956.    Supplies  per  person  will  be  down  a  pound  or  so  from  last  year  as  im-^, 
ports  are  smaller  and  our  population  is  increasing.     Consumers  will  have  ap- 
proximately 5  pounds  less  pork  but  3  pounds  more  beef  in  I960  than  in  1959* 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Increase  Forecast  For 

1961  Spring  Pig  Crop 

An  increase  in  the  I96I  spring  pig  crop  seems  likely.    The  I960  spring 
crop  was  cut  sharply--l6  percent — and  a  3  percent  reduction  in  the  fall  crop 
was  indicated  from  producers'  plans  in  June.    Producers  at  that  time  in  10  of 
the  Corn  Belt  States  reported  intentions  to  have  3  percent  fewer  sows  farrow 
fall  pigs.    This  was  made  up  of  6  percent  fewer  June-August  litters  but  2  per' 
cent  more  September-November  farrowings.    In  September,  these  10  States  reported 
that  they  were  carrying  out  these  intentions  fairly  closely  and  intended  to  in- 
cresLse  December-February  farrowings  k  percent. 

The  prospective  increase  in  10  States  need  not  mean  that  the  entire  I96I 
spring  crop  will  be  of  this  size.    The  increase  may  in  some  degree  reflect  a 
shift  to  earlier  farrowings.     However,  these  States  produced  73  percent  of  the 
U.  S.  pig  crop  last  year  and,  if  they  carry  out  their  intentions,  early  season 
farrowings  will  almost  certainly  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Moreover,  in 
the  5  years  in  which  quarterly  intentions  have  been  available,  September  in- 
tentions have  correctly  indicated  the  direction  of  change  in  total  spring 
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farrowings.    In  2  years,  early  intentions  for  the  pig  crop  of  I956  and  1960 
understated  the  magnitude  of  change  actually  occurring,     (tahle  l). 

At  the  same  time,  present  conditions  make  a  rise  in  spring  farrowings 
possible,  if  not  prohahle.    Feed  grain  production  this  year  is  currently 
estimated  ahout  2  percent  smaller  than  last  year.     However,  the  carryover 
of  feed  grains  has  increased  and  supplies  of  feed  in  the  1960-61  feeding  year 
will  he  record  large.    Prices  are  expected  to  average  a  little  lower  this  fall 
and  winter  than  in  1959"60, 


Tahle  1. — Farrowing  intentions  for  early  spring  pigs  and  actual 
farrowings,  percentage  change    from  a  year  earlier,  195^  to  date 


Year  ; 

i  December-  ! 
'February  . 
intentions . 

:  y  ; 

Reported  farrowings  2/ 

December-February]  March-May 

\  December-May 

Selected,  jj    g      .Selected,  y  g 
States  !     '     *     !  States  .' 

.Selected 
\  States 

:  U.  S. 

Percent 

Percent    Percent    Percent  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1956 

-2 

0          +1         ~\h  -13 

-10 

-8 

1957  : 

-2            -5            -2  -5 

-2 

-3 

1958  : 

+7 

+20          +13  -3 

+4 

+3 

1959 

:  +20 

+16          +16           +6  +9 

+9 

+11 

i960 

:  "h 

-20          -17          -12  -13 

-15 

-15 

1961  : 

+4 

1/  Intentions  for  9  or  10  States  reported  in  September. 
2/  Reported  the  following  June. 


The  hog-corn  price  ratio  during  the  next  few  months  when  farmers  are 
planning  for  spring  farrowings  will  probably  be  in  the  15-I5.5  range.  Granted 
that  the  hog-com  ratio  has  had  less  effect  on  hog  production  in  recent  years 
than  in  earlier  periods,  a  September-December  ratio  (U.  S.,  prices  to  farmers) 
of  12.8  or  better  has  always  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sows 
farrowing  the  following  spring  (table  2). 

As  more  and  more  producers  change  from  their  previous  practices  of  having 
sows  farrow  according  to  a  distinct  spring-fall  pattern,  analyses  based  on  the 
traditional  two  seasons  have  less  validity.     Data  on  farrowings  by  quarters  are 
becoming  increasingly  helpful  as  they  provide  a  basis  h  times  a  year  for  plan- 
ning hog  production.     Changes  in  the  typical  seasonal  pattern  in  farrowings, 
slaughter,  and  prices  are  discussed  in  the  special  article  on  page  16. 


ii 
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Table     2. --Hog-corn  price  ratio  during  fall  breeding  season,  United  States 
and  North  Central  Region,  arrayed  according  to  United  States  ratio, 
and  number  of  sows  farrowing  following  spring,  I92U-60 


Hog- corn 

price 

ratio 

Increase 

or  decrease 

September-December  l/ 

Number 

from  preceding  spring 

— 

of  sows 

in  sows 

farrowing 

Year 

farrowing 

United 

North 

following 

States 

Central 

spring 

Number 

Percentage 

States 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

Percent 

1958 

17.9 

18. U 

8,278 

850 

11.4 

1938 

17.2 

18.8 

8,692 

1,897 

27.9 

I9U2 

17.2 

18. 1| 

12,17^1 

2,490 

25.7 

19^8 

17.1 

17.5 

8,820 

987 

12.6 

1957 

16.9 

17.7 

7A28 

151 

2.1 

1926 

16 .6 

17.5 

9,75^ 

706 

7.0 

1953 

15.8 

16.2 

7,669 

624 

8.9 

1941 

15.5 

16.3 

9,,68li 

1,924" 

24.8 

19^9 

15.^ 

15.8 

9,179 

359 

4.1 

1937 

15.3 

16.7 

6,795 

618 

10.0 

i960 

2/15.0-15. 





19^6 

i^.ts 

15.6 

8,5^+8 

471 

5.8 

1935 

IU.7 

15.8 

6,95^ 

1,487 

27.2 

1932 

IU.2 

Yl.h 

9,123 

312 

3-5 

1950 

13.5 

13.7 

9,U8if 

305 

3.3 

1925 

13.5 

15.3 

9,oU8 

7l4 

8.6 

195^ 

12.8 

13.0 

8,359 

690 

9.0 

19^5 

12.7 

13-5 

8,077 

-225 

-2.7 

19^3 

12.^4- 

13.^ 

9,246 

-2,928 

-24.1 

19^i^ 

12.3 

13.^ 

8,302 

-944 

-10.2 

1956 

12.3 

12.  U 

7.277 

-388 

-5-1 

1959 

12.2 

12.5 

7,060 

-1,218 

-14.7 

1939 

12.0 

13.3 

8,2U7 

-445 

-5.1 

1931 

12.0 

13.0 

8,811 

-160 

-1.8 

1951 

11.5 

11.6 

8,311 

-1,173 

-12.4 

1955 

ll.il 

11.5 

7,665 

-694 

-8.3 

1952 

11.3 

11.8 

7,oU5 

-1,266 

-15.2 

19^7 

11.2 

11.2 

7,833 

-715 

-8.4 

1927 

11.2 

11.6 

9,301 

-453 

-4.6 

1928 

11.2 

12.2 

8,854 

-447 

-4.8  1 

1930 

11.2 

12.3 

8,971 

693 

8.4 

1929 

10.3 

10.9 

8,278 

-576 

-6  5 

19^0 

10.0 

10.6 

7.760 

-487 

-5.9  1 

1936 

9.^ 

9.i^ 

6,177 

-777 

-11.2 

1933 

8.6 

10.2 

6,825 

-2,298 

-25.2 

192U 

8.2 

8.7 

8,334 

-1.465 

-15.0 

193^ 

:  6.8 

7.0 

5,467 

-1,358 

-19.9 

1/  Based  on  prices 

received  by  farmers. 

2/  Forecast. 
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If  the  spring  pig  crop  should  expand  moderately,  pork  supplies  would  not  be 
excessive.  A  4-percent  increase,,  for  example,  would  mean  supplies  per  person  next 
Septemher-Fehruary  ^hen  spring-crop  hogs  are  marketed) only  a  little  larger  than 
probahle  supplies  this  fall  and  winter  but  still  below  September  1958-February 
1959  when  pork  production  was  cyclically  low.  An  increase  of  7  percent  would  be 
necessary  to  reach  the  1958  spring  crop.  Even  with  such  a  gain,  pork  supplies  per 
person  wouldbe  smaller  than  those  following  the  1958  crop, because  of  our  increasing 
population.  But  demand  for  pork  has  not  increased  much — lack  of  substantial  in- 
crease in  demand  would  probably  offset  much  of  the  advantage  of  the  gain  in  number  of 
consumers.!/  Hence,  a  modest  increase  in  hog  production  would  likely  lead  to  some-' 
what  lower  prices  but  not  to  a  price  collapse. 

Adjustment  in  hog  production  frequently  proceeds  too  fast  and  goes  too  far. 
This  has  become  more  evident  in  recent  years  when  production  of  hogs  has  followed 
a  cyclical  pattern.   Though  the  cycles  in  recent  years  have  become  shorter  than 
formerly,  they  show  little  tendency  to  be  less  pronounced.  Should  hog  production 
turn  upward  in  I961,  as  now  seems  likely,  the  current  downswing  wouldbe  the  short- 
est on  record. 

Fall  Hog  Prices  Supported 
By  Smoother  Farrowings 

The  trend  toward  earlier  spring  farrowings  was  interrupted  this  year.  But 
the  fall  pig  crop  showed  a  smaller  cut  from  year-earlier  levels  than  spring  pigs. 
The  extent  to  which  producers  have  broken  away  from  concentrating  most  farrowings 
in  spring  months  is  shown  in  table  Sand  discussed  in  a  special  article,  page  16. 

This  smoother  pattern  of  farrowings  has  moderated  changes  in  slaughter  and 
price.  Farrowings  by  quarters  compared  with  commercial  slaughter  7  months  later  is 
shown  in  table  3»  The  outlook  for  less-than-usual  price  declines  this  fall  is  based 
on  the  prospect  for  a  lessened  concentration  of  slaughter  in  these  months. 

1/  See  special  article  on  The  Demand  for  Pork,  page  I9. 


Table  3  . — Distribution  of  farrowings  and  hgg  slaughter,  by  quarters,  1948  to  date 


Year 

Farrowings 

Commercial  slauehter  2/ 

:    Dec-  : 
.    Feb.  1/  : 

Mar,- 
May 

:  June- 
:  Aug. 

:  Sept.- 
:  Nov. 

:  Aug.- 

:  Oct. 

:  Nov.- 
:  Jan, 

:  Feb.- 
:  Apr. 

:  May- 
:  July 

:  PcJi. 

Pct^ 

PcL. 

pel* 

Pct» 

pet* 

1948 

:  10.5 

50.2 

17.7 

21.6 

19.6 

33.5 

25.5 

21.4 

1949 

11.7 

49.6 

17.5 

21.2 

21.9 

32.4 

24.6 

21.1 

1950 

11.6 

49.1 

17.3 

22.0 

21.5 

31.9 

24.3 

22.3 

1951 

12.8 

48.7 

18.1 

20.4 

22.5 

31,3 

26.5 

19.7 

1952 

14.1 

48.0 

19.3 

18.6 

23.9 

33,1 

24,6 

18.4 

1953 

14.1 

47.0 

20.5 

18.4 

24.8 

30.5 

24.5 

20J2 

1954 

16.1 

44.4 

21.7 

17.8 

24.0 

30,4 

25.7 

19.9 

1955 

17.9 

42,0 

21.2 

18.9 

23.3 

30,8 

25.9 

20.0 

1956  ; 

19.8 

39.8 

20.6 

19,8 

25.5 

28,7 

24.7 

21.1 

1957  ; 

19.6 

39.1 

21.6 

19.7 

26,1 

28,0 

24,1 

21.8 

1958  ' 

20.7 

35.1 

23^ 

20.7 

24.1 

26.3 

26.3 

23.3 

1959  ; 

22.1 

35.3 

23.3 

19.3 

25.0 

28.3 

25.3 

21.4 

1960 

20.4 

34.1 

V  December  of  previous  year.  2 /  Quarters  correspond  approximately  to  those  of  farrowing  year  beginning 
August  as  shown  in  stub.  ~ 
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Hog  Prices  Above  Year  Ago  jer 
Since  June 


Prices  of  hogs  to  producers  have  recovered  from  the  lov  point  to  which 
they  fell  last  December.    During  the  first  3  months  this  year  they  were  below 
a  year  earlier;  matched  I959  prices  in  April  and  May;  and  since  May  they  hav^ 
been  above  a  year  before.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  in  August  was 
$16.^0  per  100  pounds,  $2.60  above  last  August  but  about  $4.00  below  August 
1957  and  1958. 

Weekly  market  prices  declined  during  August  but  recovered  part  of  this 
loss  in  early-September.    During  August  the  weekly  slaughter  rate  in  federally 
inspected  plants  was  5  to  6  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Average  weights 
were  heavier,  and  more  pork  was  withdrawn  from  cold  storage,  narrowing  the  mar- 
gin in  pork  supplies  compared  with  a  year  before.    Pork  output  was  somewhat 
greater  than  anticipated  earlier  from  the  I7  percent  reduction  in  early  farrow- 
ings  last  spring.    Increased  supplies  of  other  red  meats  also  contributed  to 
the  contraseasonal  decline  in  August.    Beef  output  was  a  record  for  that  month. 


! 


.•r,is 


Although  the  weekly  slaughter  rate  was  down,  total  slaughter  for  August 
will  probably  be  close  to  August  1959  because  of  the  increase  in  slaughtering 
days.    Most  slaughtering  plants  operate  on  a  5-day  week,  Monday  through  Friday,  j 
There  are  23  such  days  this  year  and  only  21  last  August. 

Prices  to  Decline  Seasonally  I 
But  Continue  Above  A  Year  Earlier 

Hog  prices  will  decline  seasonally  this  fall  but  will  continue  well  above 
prices  last  fall.    The  full  impact  of  this  year's  smaller  spring  pig  crop  like-' 
ly  will  be  felt  during  this  fall  and  winter.    The  crop  is  a  little  later  this 
year  than  last,  and  producers  apparently  are  not  aiming  for  early  marketings. 
Hence,  market  supplies  of  I96O  spring  pigs  will  likely  not  reach  a  peak  until 
late  in  the  year. 

Prices  will  probably  continue  above  a  year  earlier  thiough  the  first 
half  of  1961.    Until  about  next  August,  hogs  will  be  slaughtered  from  the  pig 
crops  of  i960.     The  I96O  spring  crop  is  down  and  producers  planned  in  June  to 
cut  fall  farrowings  by  k  percent.    According  to  the  September  report  from  10 
States  June-August  farrowings  were  do^m  7  percent.    Price  variations  from  the 
present  time  through  the  first  half  of  next  year  will  probably  be  less  than 
usual . 


Cattle  Production  Increasing 


1  ,liy 
'i' 


Numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and  ranches  next  January  1  will 
probably  set  a  new  high  of  around  105  million  head,  up  over  12  percent  from  the 
recent  low  of  93.^1-  million  on  hand  January  1,  1953.  The  expansion  in  numbers  ^ 
has  already  led  to  cyclical  increases  in  slaughter  and  lower  prices.  Barring  , 
widespread  drought,  cattle  numbers  will  probably  continue  to  rise  during  19oi.  | 
Eventually,  however,  downtrending  prices  will  reach  a  point  unfavorable  to  I 
further  expansions . 
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Cattle  slaughter  th\is  far  this  year  has  been  over  10  percent  above 
a  year  before.  Steers  and  heifers  account  for  the  big  increase  in  total  num- 
bers slaughtered.  January-July  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  totaled 
nearly  10. 9  million  head,  10  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  The  ninnber  of 
steers  and  cows  slaughtered  T^as  up  9*7  percent  each,  and  heifer  slaughter  was 
12.3  percent  larger  in  the  first  7  months  of  I96O  than  during  the  same  months 
in  1959'    Calf  slaughter  for  these  months  was  3'4  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  price  to  producers  for  beef  cattle  has  trended  domward  from 
the  recent  peak  of  $2k,h0  per  100  pounds  in  May  1959«    In  August  I96O  the  aver- 
age price  was  $19.60,    $3.30  below  August  1959,  ^^"t  still  above  any  August 
price  from  1953  to  1957.    Oow  prices  have  declined  less  than  other  classes.  In 
August,  cow  prices  were  $2.70  below  a  year  earlier,  compared  with  a  decline  of 
$3.50  for  steers  and  heifers,  and  of  $6.20  for  calves. 


Fed  Cattle  Marketings  Up; 

OoJ^tinue  Large  This  FaJ-l 

In  the  first  6  months  of  I96O,  slaughter  of  both  fed  and  non-fed  cattle 
was  above  last  year.    During  July,  marketings  of  fed  cattle  dropped  below  a 
year  earlier,  but  in  August  they  picked  up  sharply  to  climb  above  year -earlier 
levfels.    Receipts  of  fed  steers  and  heifers  at  7  leading  markets,  however, 
averaged  3  percent  below  a  year  earlier  the  first  3  weeks  in  September. 


Table    k    .--Market  receipts  of  slaughter  steers  and  heifers  and  shipments 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  I960  compared  with  1959 


Period 

[    Slaughter  steers 
[    and  heifers  sold 
1    out  of  first  hands, 
[         12  markets  [ 

1      Shipments  of  ] 
[  stocker  and  feeder  ] 
[  steers  and  heifers,  ] 
[         10  markets  [ 

Inspected  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle 
[      and  calves  received 
1      in  Com  Belt  States 

;  i960  ; 

1959 

:  Per- 
:  cent- 
:  age 
: change 

;  i960  ; 

1959 

:  Per- 
:  cent-' 
:    age  • 
:  change ; 

;  i960  ;  1959 

:  Per- 
:  cent- 
:  age 
:  change 

:  1,000 
:  head 

1,000 
head 

Pet. 

1,000 

head 

1,000 
head 

Pet. 

1,000  1,000 
head  head 

Pet. 

Jan. -June  ; 
July  : 
Aug. 

Sept.  1/  : 

.  3,187 
:  492 
628 
2/329 

3,033 
519 
520 

2/340 

+5.1 
-5.2 
+20.7 

2/-3.3 

590 
67 
119 
121 

623 
81 
126 
132 

-5.4 

-17.9 
-6.1 

-8.3 

1,904  2,129 
249  328 
388  442 

-10.6 
-24.1 
-12.3 

1/  3 -week  total. 
2/  7  markets. 
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Cattle  are  moving  into  feedlots  later  this  year  than  in  1959-     In  many- 
years  a  sizable  movement  got  underway  by  September.    The  data  in  table  h  showing 
stocker  and  feeder  shipments  do  not  tell  the  complete  story  on  cattle  placed  on 
feed;  producers  often  have  cattle  on  hand  that  they  can  feed  out.    However,  the 
number  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  in  April-June  in  21  feeding  States  was  6  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    The  margin  in  numbers  on  feed  over  a  year  ago  de- 
clined from  8  percent  on  April  1  to  ^  percent  on  July  1. 


As  a  result  of  these  divergent  trends  in  marketings  and  placements,  the 
cattle-on-feed  inventory  has  probably  been  reduced  since  July  1.    By  October 
they  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  October  1959*    However,  the  supply  of 
long-fed,  well  finished  cattle  this  fall  will  probably  be  a  little  larger  than 
last  fall.    Late  this  fall  there  may  be  an  interval  during  which  fewer  such 
cattle  will  be  available  and  supplies  of  short-feds  will  be  small.    This  would 
result  in  moderately  stronger  fed  cattle  prices  late  this  year  or  early  in  I961. 

This  outlook  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  shipments  of  steers  and 
heifers  were  down  in  July -August  but  calves  were  up.    The  average  weight  of 
steers  was  also  lighter,  indicating  that  these  animals  will  probably  not  reach 
optimiom  weight  and  finish  very  soon.    This  pattern  could  be  misleading,  however, 
as  total  supplies  of  young  cattle  are  larger  than  they  were  last  fall  and  move- 
ment into  feedlots  could  increase  rapidly.     In  some  years  cattle  are  put  on  full 
feed  rather  quickly  after  they  are  purchased  and  this  might  be  the  case  this 
fall. 

Grass  cattle  marketings  this  fall  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  last 
fall.  They  will  probably  find  a  ready  market  as  slaughter  cattle  or  as  feeders 
and  sell  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than  last  fall.    Barring  unexpected  worsening 
in  range  feed  conditions,  marketings  off  grass  will  not  be  unusually  large. 

The  reported  condition  of  range  feed  in  the  17  Western  States  on  Septem- 
ber 1  varied  widely,  but  averaged  about  the  same  as  last  year.    Total  hay  and 
other  harvested  forage  is  expected  to  be  about  2  percent  less  than  in  1959^  a 
condition  that  may  mean  relatively  high  wintering  costs  for  cattle  retained  on 
hand.    Reports  from  farmers  and  ranchers  indicate  that  by  September  1  about  a 
fourth  of  the  expected  total  marketings  of  range  cattle  and  calves  had  already 
been  sold  or  contracted  for.     Since  this  movement  is  later  than  usual,  a  speed- 
ing up  of  marketings  is  due. 

Feeder  Cattle  Prices 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  declined  more  during  the  past  year  than 
have  prices  of  fat  cattle.     Feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  are  currently  about 
$U.OO  per  100  pounds  below  the  price  of  Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago. 
Last  September  feeders  were  $2.25  below  fat  steers.     In  1959  feeder  prices  de- 
clined to  $3  to        from  September  to  the  end  of  the  year.    Unless  marketings 
reach  a  level  that  is  considerably  higher  than  appeared  likely  late  in  September, 
the  seasonal  price  decline  will  be  considerably  smaller  this  fall  than  last. 
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Table    5 . --Selected  prices  of  livestock,  "by  months,  1959  and  I960 


:  Choice  slaughter 

Stocker  and 

Barrows 

and 

Lambs , 

steers 

at 

feeder 

steers  at 

gilts  at 

received 

Month 

Chicago 

1/ 

Kansas 

City  2/ 

8  markets  3./ 

by  farmers 

: 

i960  : 

1959  : 

i960 

:  1959 
-I 

i960  : 

1959 

i960  : 

1959 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Jan. 

:    26. h2 

28.13 

23.31 

26.10 

12.65 

16.63 

17.80 

18.30 

Feb.  : 

26.69 

27.85 

23.80 

25.97 

13.56 

15.63 

18.60 

18.10 

Mar. 

"  28.08 

29.11 

25.14 

27.78 

15.55 

15.89 

20.30 

18.90 

Apr. 

:  27.76 

30.33 

25.46 

28.63 

15.96 

lb.  09 

19.90 

19.20 

May 

27  A3 

29.3^ 

25.38 

28.69 

16.03 

16.09 

20.20 

20.50 

June 

25.04 

28.48 

23.50 

27.24 

16.88 

on  nri 
<dJ. .  uu 

TtI  "1  IT- 

July 

.  25.64 

27.89 

21.81 

26.47 

17.7^ 

l4.4o 

18.30 

19.90 

Aug. 

0 .0  f 

27.56 

21.33 

25.96 

16.91 

14.65 

17.40 

19.40 

27.62  V2O.89 

25.38  4/L6.41 

13.81 

18.60 

Oct. 

27.19 

24.41 

13.11 

17.80 

Nov. 

26.53 

23.3^ 

12.61 

17.20 

Dec . 

25.57 

22.51 

11.86 

16.60 

Average 

27.83 

25.61 

i4.64 

18.70 

1/  Sold  out  of  first  hands.  2/  All  weights.  3/  Average  for  all  weights. 
Midwest  markets.    4/  3-veek  average. 


Compiled  from  Market  News ,  Livestock  Division  and  Agricultural  Prices . 

Lamb  Slaughter  Up; 
Prices  Lower 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  thus  far  this  year  has  totaled  about  4  percent 
above  last  year.    Slaughter  was  below  year-earlier  levels  the  first  few  months 
this  year  but  since  May  it  has  been  above .    Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  prices 
have  shown  nearly  the  reverse  situation.    The  average  price  for  lambs  received 
by  farmers  in  August  was  $17. 40  per  100  pounds,  down  $2.00  from  a  year  earlier 
and  the  lowest  August  price  since  World  War  II. 

Lamb  prices  are  expected  to  trend  downward  this  fall,  as  they  generally 
do  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  the  decline  may  be  less  than  in  the  past  2 
years.    The  average  price  to  producers  for  lambs  in  December  1958  and  1959  "was 
about  $2.00  per  100  pounds  below  September  prices.    Declines  in  market  prices 
for  feeder  lambs  were  generally  less  than  for  slaughter  lambs.    Demand  for  lambs 
for  expanding  inventories  or  for  feeding  will  be  important  factors  in  the  lamb 
market  this  fall.     Sheepmen  may  not  be  in  as  good  a  position  to  retain  lambs  as 
they  were  a  year  ago  when  range  feed  supplies  were  more  plentiful.    Some  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  feeder  lambs  is  expected. 
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Apparently  lambs  are  coming  to  market  off  V7estern  ranges  at  lighter 
weights  this  year  than  in  I958  or  1959-    More  flexibility  is  thus  provided  as 
producers  can  follow  varied  feeding  programs  without  undue  danger  of  getting 
lambs  too  heavy  for  top  prices.    It  provides  also  an  alternative  to  holding  ewe 
lambs,  postponing  the  decision  to  use  them  as  feeders  or  as  herd  replacements. 

USDA  Purchases  Frozen  Ground 
Beef  and  Lamb 

As  of  September  28,  I960,  more  than  25    million  pounds  of  frozen  ground 
beef  and  42,000  pounds  of  frozen  ground  lamb  had  been  purchased  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  distribution  to  schools  participating  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program.    Since  the  start  of  the  purchase  program  August  I9, 
these  purchases  have  totaled  a^out  $10  million.     In  the  weeks  ahead  the  Depart- 
ment intends  to  accept  more  offers  ixj  sell  frozen  ground  beef  and  frozen  ground 
lamb,  and  announced  on  September  28  plans  to  buy  canned  beef  and  gravy  for  school 
lunch. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  MEAT  AT  RETAIL 

Seasonally  increased  supplies  of  meat  this  fall  will  be  reflected  in 
lower  retail  prices  for  nearly  all  cuts,  but  the  declines  will  probably  be  less 
than  usual.    Supplies  of  red  meat  for  civilian  consumption  during  the  next  few 
months  will  average  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Beef  supplies  will  be  more 
plentiful,  but  significantly  less  pork  will  be  available. 

On  the  average,  retail  meat  prices  have  been  relatively  stable  for  more 
than  a  year.    The  BLS  index  of  retail  meat  prices  paid  by  urban  consumers 
(1947-^9=100)  has  ranged  between  110  and  II8  since  February  1959-     The  index 
for  August  was  II7.O;  only  1.2  points  above  a  year  earlier.    Prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  beef  and  pork  increased  about  1  percent  from  raid-August  1959  "to  1960. 
Average  wholesale  prices  in  September  were  almost  unchanged  from  late  August 
levels . 

The  average  retail  price  of  beef  cuts  in  August  this  year  was  slightly 
below  August  a  year  ago.    Veal  and  lamb  were  also  down  from  a  year  earlier. 
The  3  major  pork  cuts  priced  in  urban  centers  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  were  above  a  year  ago  (table  6).    Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  bacon, 
ham,  pork  chops  and  pork  sausage  on  August  ±3,  I96O  averaged  5  percent  higher 
than  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier. 

Retail  prices  of  Choice  grade  beef  will  probably  continue  close  to  present 
levels  the  rest  of  this  year.    Supplies  will  be  plentiful  and  fluctuations  in 
price  will  likely  be  temporary.    Lower  priced  cuts  and  hamburger  may  trend  down- 
ward seasonally  this  fall. 

Retail  prices  of  pork  will  decline  seasonally  this  fall  as  supplies  of 
pork  increase.    Prices  will  continue  above  last  fall.     If  hog  marketings  are 
not  bunched,  causing  temporary  changes  in  supplies,  the  retailing  of  pork  this 
fall  may  be  marked  by  a  reduction  in  special  pork  sales  or  less  frequent  use  of 
pork  as  a  ''loss  leader"  in  merchandising. 
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Table    6 . — Average  retail  price  of  specified  meat  cuts, 
per  pound,  by  months,  1957  to  date 


Year  and 
item 

,  Jan. 

i<  e  D . 

,  Mar . 

: 

Apr. 

May 

June 

.  July 

'.  Aug. 

bept . 

Oct . 

.  Nov. 

\    Dec . 

•  Ct. 

ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Beef,  Choice  l/ 

Round  steak 

1957 

88.7 

88.1 

87.1 

90.7 

92.6 

94.0 

96.9 

98.1 

98.0 

96.3 

95.6 

96.9 

1958 

100.6 

101.0 

103.1 

105.8 

105.9 

106.2 

106.3 

104.0 

103.7 

104.5 

104.9 

104.9 

1959 

•  106.7 

107.1 

107.2 

107.7 

107.7 

108.1 

108.9 

107.0 

107.8 

106.5 

107.0 

106.4 

i960 

106.0 

105.2 

105  .6 

107.7 

105.9 

105.8 

105.7 

105.6 

Rib  roast 

1957 

72.3 

69.7 

69.6 

71.3 

73.4 

74.4 

75.4 

76.0 

76.6 

75.5 

75.0 

76.3 

1958 

80.3 

80.2 

81.0 

82.6 

82.9 

83.0 

83.0 

81.7 

81.6 

80.9 

81.1 

81.2 

1959 

82.5 

82.4 

82.1 

82.9 

83.1 

82.9 

83.5 

82.5 

83.0 

82.9 

82.6 

82.3 

i960 

82.0 

81.3 

81.6 

81.1 

82.4 

82.3 

82.3 

82.0 

Chuck  roast 

1957 

49.7 

48.7 

50.9 

52.0 

52.2 

53.0 

54.0 

55.1 

54.3 

53.4 

56.3 

1958 

59.1 

61.1 

64.1 

65.7 

64.8 

65.5 

65.1 

62.7 

62.4 

62.5 

62.6 

63.4 

1959 

64.3 

65.5 

65.2 

64.8 

65.7 

64.5 

64.2 

62.7 

62.1 

63.6 

63-5 

63.2 

i960  : 

62.7 

62.6 

62.6 

64.0 

63.0 

61.9 

60.6 

60.8 

Hambixrger 

1957 

39.0 

39.1 

39.3 

40.0 

40.8 

42.2 

43.6 

44.3 

44.1 

43.6 

43.8 

44.6 

1958  ; 

47.8 

49.0 

50.3 

53.1 

54.0 

54.6 

54.8 

53.7 

53.8 

54.3 

54.4 

54.7 

1959  : 

55.6 

55.7 

55.2 

55.0 

55.3 

55.3 

55.4 

54.7 

54.6 

54.6 

53-9 

53-7 

i960  : 

53.2 

52.5 

52.7 

53.2 

52.8 

52.6 

52.9 

52.2 

Pork,    Chops  ; 

1957 

79.7 

82.8 

81.4 

83.1 

85.0 

92.7 

92.7 

92.9 

90.8 

88.0 

85.4 

85.2 

1958 

87.9 

88.6 

89.5 

91.2 

91.3 

96.0 

96.9 

94.6 

93.5 

92.3 

90.7 

89.1 

1959  : 

88.8 

84.8 

81.7 

84.0 

85.5 

87.4 

87.9 

85.4 

89.0 

86.6 

83.8 

79.2 

i960  : 

78.4 

78.2 

80.8 

84.1 

82.3 

86.0 

89.6 

89.8 

Bacon,  sliced  ; 

1957  : 

64.4 

69»4 

67.7 

68.5 

71.4 

74.9 

80.7 

87.5 

85.4 

75.5 

69.8 

70.4 

1950  : 

77'2 

77.1 

79.5 

An  )i 

An  n 

01. 9 

Ac  1 
Op  .  1 

00.4 

Ao  r\ 
03.0 

(0, 0 

73.9 

TO  A 

72.0 

1959  : 

72.1 

69.4 

67.4 

68.4 

68.8 

68.6 

68.4 

66.6 

65.9 

63.1 

60.7 

58.4 

i960  : 

57.5 

58.2 

58.8 

63-9 

66.6 

67.4 

67.5 

71.0 

Hams,  whole 

1957  : 

62.0 

62.7 

61.7 

61.9 

62.7 

63.6 

64.3 

66.6 

64.3 

61.7 

61. 5 

64.3 

1958  : 

66.3 

66o5 

68.4 

68.6 

67.9 

69.1 

69.2 

68.9 

66.3 

65.8 

66.4 

67.7 

1959  : 

Of -5 

(^■3  '7 
03.7 

03.1 

Odm  ( 

03. 1 

1 

DU  •  1 

59-6 

59.1 

59-6 

i960  : 

58.6 

58.2 

58.8 

58.1 

61.3 

61.4 

61.5 

61.6 

Veal  cutlet  ; 

1957  : 

114.7 

116.8 

116.4 

117.3 

117.2 

118.6 

117.8 

118.5 

119.1 

118.5 

118.3 

120.0 

1958  : 

125.1 

129.3 

131^2 

131.8 

133.0 

133.9 

133.8 

134.2 

135.0 

135.1 

135.3 

137.9 

1959  : 

139.1 

142.5 

140.6 

141.5 

143.0 

143.3 

143.9 

142.9 

143.4 

142.5 

141.8 

140.9 

i960 

141.9 

143.1 

144.0 

143.1 

143.1 

1^3,2 

l4l,l 

l4o.l 

Leg  of  lamb 

1957  : 

67.7 

68.2 

67.2 

71.7 

72.8 

73.9 

72.6 

72.6 

72.7 

71.9 

71.7 

72.3 

1958 

•  76.1 

78.0 

77.5 

78.1 

77.0 

77.6 

77.9 

76.8 

77.1 

77.4 

77-6 

77.3 

1959 

75.5 

73.9 

73.7 

75.2 

76.5 

77.4 

76.8 

74.9 

74.8 

74.7 

74.4 

73-9 

i960 

73-3 

72.5 

73.7 

75.0 

76.2 

77.1 

75.1 

73.5 

1/  Except  hamburger,  which  has  no  grade  designation. 
Compiled  from  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Leg  of  lamb  prices  rose  nearly  k  cents  a  pound  from  January  to  June 
this  year.     They  are  currently  near  1959  prices  despite  the  lower  prices  to 
producers  for  lamhs.     Prices  will  likely  decline  moderately  this  fall  with 
prices  continuing  a  little  "below  last  fall. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  SAUSAGE  MEATS 

Some  gain  in  sausage  meat  supplies  is  likely  this  fall  as  slaughter 
reaches  its  seasonal  high.     Grass  cattle  slaughter,  including  cows,  is 
expected  to  he  up  a  little  from  last  year.     Pork  sausage  ingredients  will 
he  noticeably  less  plentiful  this  fall  and  winter  than  last.     The  quantity 
processed  as  sausage  items  w'.ll  likely  show  a  small  decline  during  the  fall, 
as  it  usually  does  at  that  season  of  the  year.     The  reduction  from  a  year 
earlier  is  expected  to  be  greater  for  fresh  finished  sausage  than  other  types. 

Cow  slaughter,  which  provides  a  good  deal  of  the  meat  used  in 
processing,  has  been  close  to  10  percent  above  the  1959  rate  thus  far  this 
year.     This  margin  is  expected  to  be  increased  during  the  remaining  months. 
Such  a  rate  would  not  be  unusually  high  but  about  equal  to  cow  slaughter  in 
the  fall  of  1958. 

Imports  of  meat,     primarily    for  further  processing,    during  the  first 
half  of  i960  totaled  ^86  million  pounds,  carcass  weight  equivalent,  down 
2k  percent  from  January- June  1959*     Most  of  the  decline  was  in  beef.  Meat 
imports  are  expected  to  continue  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  in  the  last  half 
of  this  year  but  the  difference  will  probably  narrow  toward  the  end  of  I96O. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  meats  on  September  1  totaled  k'^G  million  pounds, 
dom].  13k  million  pounds  from  July  1  and  2k  million  pounds  above  a  year  earlier. 
The  net  movement  into  cold  storage  this  fall  is  not  expected  to  differ  greatly 
from  that  in  recent  years. 

In  August  the  weekly  rate  of  sausage  production  (including  loaf  and 
canned  sausage  items )  in  federally  inspected  plants  was  about  kQ  million 
pounds  per  week.     This  rate  was  up  from  the  average  weekly  output  in  July 
and  above  a  year  earlier.     The  seasonal  easing  off  in  production  in  prospect 
for  this  fall  vrLll  likely  be  in  sausage  items  made  from  pork.     Total  output 
will  probably  continue  above  last  fall. 
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Table    T  »— Cattle  and  hog  slaughter,  meat  imports  and  stocks,  and  sausage 

production,  by  quarters  1959  to  date  and  October-December  I96O  forecast 


:                               Federally  inspected  slaughter 

Cattle 

]  Hogs 

Period 

:  Total 

:  Cows 

:  i960 

:  1959 

:  i960 

:  1959 

:  i960 

:  1959 

:  1,000 
:  head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

Jan • -Mar . 
Apr  .-Jime 
July— Sept.  , 
Oct. -Dec. 

!    4, 578 

:  4,709 
'  1/5,130 
:  2/5,000 

3,995  978 
4,318  1,005 
4,546  1/1,160 
4,600  2/1,250 

928 
880 
9^3 
1,085 

18,474 

l6,l4o 
1/14,722 
2/16,600 

17,304 
15,523 
15,929 
19,951 

Year 

2/19,400 

17,459  2/4,400 

3,836 

2/66,000 

68,707 

[             Imports  i 
[         all  meat  3/ 

Meat  stocks  in 
'cold  storage  begin- 
ning of  quarter  it/ 

\  Sausage 

'.        production  5/ 

:      i960  : 

:      1959  : 

i960 

:  1959 

:      i960  ; 

:  1959 

.  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

mi.  lb. 

Jan. -Mar.  : 
Apr. -June  : 
July- Sept .  ; 
Oct. -Dec. 

168 
190 
:  2/200 

206 
274 
277 
197 

544 
598 
591 

462 
602 
582 
408 

581 
664 

1/650 

509 
599 
646 

565 

Year  ; 

954 

2,319 

1/  Partly  estimated. 
2/  Forecast. 

3/  Total  red  meat  imports,  product  weight. 

¥/  Includes  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  mutton  and  canned  meats  in  public 
cold  storage. 

^/  Federally  inspected  production  of  all  sausage,  including  loaf,  head 
cheese,  jellied  products  and  the  following  canned  items:     Luncheon  meat, 
viennas,  franks  and  weiners  in  brine,  deviled  ham,  other  potted  or  deviled 
meat  food  products,  bulk  sausage  and  sausage  in  oil. 
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THE  CHAINING  SEASONAL  PATTERNS  OF  HOG  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES 

By 

Arthur  A.  Harlow 
Agricultural  Economics  Division,  AMS 


The  seasonal  high  and  low  points  in  hog  production  and  prices  are  being 
smoothed  out  by  the  trend  toward  year-round  f arrowing s .    But  spring  is  still 
the  main  season  for  births  and  fall  for  marketings.    Prices  are  usually  lowest 
in  the  fall  when  market  supplies  are  abundant,  and  they  reach  a  peak  in  summer 
when  marketings  are  small.     Information  on  seasonality  can  be  useful  to  pro- 
ducers in  planning  their  production  and  marketing  programs.    However,  the  mod- 
eration and  changes  in  these  swings  place  more  emphasis  on  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  less  on  timing  of  marketings. 

Seasonal  variations  in  the  hog  industry  stem  largely  from  interrelated 
economic  and  physiological  factors.    The  gestation  period  for  hogs  is  about  k 
months,  and  since  sows  normally  are  not  bred  before  the  pigs  are  weaned,  the 
time  between  farrowings  for  the  same  sow  is  about  6  months.     Sows  are  generally 
bred  to  farrow  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  con- 
sequently there  are  two  seasonal  peaks  in  farrowings .    As  hogs  are  regularly 
slaughtered  6-9  months  after  farrowing,  the  seasonal  patterns  in  slaughter  and 
prices  are  largely  determined  by  the  pattern  of  farrowings. 

"While  the  basic  seasonal  patterns  still  hold,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  seasonal  variation  in  the  hog  industry  during  the 
last  ten  years,  as  is  shown  by  examining  the  monthly  seasonal  indexes.  These 
seasonal  indexes  are  ratios  computed  by  dividing  the  original  monthly  data  by 
a  centered  12-month  moving  average  with  adjustments  for  extreme  or  irregular 
values.    The  indexes  show  the  value  for  each  month  as  a  percentage  of  the  av- 
erage monthly  value  for  the  year  adjusted  for  trend,  cyclical  and  irregular 
components.    An  index  of  129  for  sows  farro-^-rlng  in  May  1950,  for  example,  means 
that  the  number  of  sows  farrowing  in  that  month  is  29  percent  greater  than  the 
average  adjusted  monthly  farrowings  for  that  year.    The  table  on  page  17 
gives  the  indexes  for  selected  years  and  the  chart  shows  the  seasonal  patterns 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  seasonal  peaks  and  troughs  in  farrowings  are  less  pronounced  now 
than  formerly  because  of  changes  in  production  practices  and  breeding.  The 
number  of  spring  farrowings  still  exceeds  the  number  of  fall  farrowings,  but 
monthly  differences  have  been  reduced  as  the  fall  crop  has  become  larger  re- 
lative to  the  spring  crop.     Fall  farrowings  have  increased  from  39  percent  of 
the  annual  tota].  in  1950  to       percent  in  1959-    The  h.O  million  head  increase 
in  pigs  saved  in  1959  over  I950  was  accounted  for  largely  by  the  3.U  million 
gain  in  fall  pigs. 

Until  195^,  farrowings  reached  one  maximum  during  April  and  another  in 
September,  5  months  later.     Since  that  year,  however,  March  has  become  the  peak 
months,  the  logical  lag  for  the  two-crop  system. 
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HOGS:  SEASONAL  VARIATION  IN 
FARROWINGS,  SLAUGHTER  AND  PRICES 

%  OF  ANN.  AV 

100 

0 
200 


PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTER 

1  1 

1          1                   1  1 

1  1 

[  \  SOWS  FARROWING 

1950  1953  1956  1959 


MONTHLY  DATA 


U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  8081  -60  (9  )  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETmG  SERVICE 


Table  8. --Hogs:     Indexes  of  seasonal  variation,  1950,  I955  and  1959  l/ 


i'iUli  oil 

:  1950 

:  1955 

:  1959  : 

1950  : 

1955 

:  1959 

:  1950 : 

1955 

:1959 

Jan. 

93 

95 

95 

128 

118 

115 

38 

57 

70 

Feb. 

99 

97 

96 

9h 

99 

100 

92 

125 

13^ 

Mar . 

99 

97 

98 

105 

110 

10k 

215 

20k 

187 

Apr. 

96 

ibk 

102 

95 

9h 

98 

2kl 

19k 

170 

May 

103 

106 

105 

88 

86 

89 

129 

no 

97 

June 

105 

107 

108 

85 

79 

81 

62 

67 

73 

July 

108 

105 

106 

72 

76 

82 

53 

68 

77 

Aug. 

110 

107 

107 

78 

85 

87 

103 

117 

117 

Sept . 

108 

IQi^ 

103 

88 

97 

99 

lin 

127 

128 

Oct. 

100 

97 

97 

109 

lli^ 

117 

73 

67 

69 

Nov. 

90 

90 

92 

124 

121 

111 

31 

31 

35 

Dec.  ; 

89 

91 

91 

121 

117 

22 

33 

^3 

for  trend,  cyclical  and  irregular  components. 
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The  increasing  nimiber  of  specialized  hog  producers  who  have  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  year-round  farrowing  has  reduced  the  concentration  of 
farrowings  in  the  spring  and  fall.     Some  farmers  also  divide  their  sows  into 
groups  which  farrow  at  different  times  and  thus  have  litters  being  born  at 
more  than  two  periods  each  year.     In  1950  the  seasonal  indexes  of  farrowings 
.went  from  a  spring  high  of  2kl  in  April  to  a  summer  low  of  53  in  July.  This 
was  followed  by  a  fall  peak  of  1^1  in  September  and  a  winter  trough  of  22  in 
December.    By  1959 ^  "tbe  variation  had  decreased  to  a  spring  high  of  I87  in 
March,  a  summer  low  of  73  in  June,  then  a  fall  peak  of  128  in  September  and 
a  winter  trough  of  35  in  November. 

Although  the  time  that  barrows  and  gilts  are  slaughtered  is  closely 
tied  to  the  time  of  farrowing,  the  seasonal  variation  in  hog  slaughter  has  a 
smaller  amplitude  than  the  variation  in  farrowings.    Differences  in  the 
weights  and  ages  of  hogs  marketed  account  for  this  reduced  variation.  For 
instance,  some  producers  may  feed  for  rapid  gains  or  sell  at  light  weights, 
as  do  those  who  market  February  pigs  in  August  when  prices  are  usually 
seasonally  higher  than  in  other  months.    Or  they  may  feed  pigs  for  slower 
gains  or  sell  them  at  heavier  weights,  a  common  practice  in  preparing  late 
fall  pigs  for  sale  in  midsummer. 

Until  recently  the  seasonal  pattern  for  hog  slaughter  was  similar  to 
that  for  sows  farrowing  although  the  variation  was  not  as  extreme.  There 
were  two  peaks  and  two  troughs  per  year.    But  the  peaks  were  not  so  evenly 
spaced  as  they  were  for  farrowings.    The  high  point  in  slaughter  was  reached 
in  December,  8  months  after  the  spring  peak  in  farrowings.    A  second  peak 
was  reached  in  March,  just  6  months  after  the  fall  peak  in  farrowings.  This 
indicates  that  fall  pigs  are  not  fed  as  long  as  spring  pigs . 

The  seasonal  pattern  of  slaughter  has  changed  considerably  during  the 
last  four  years.    With  earlier  farrowings  and  increased  feeding  efficiency, 
the  late  fall  peak  has  leveled  off  and  the  four  months  from  October  through 
January  now  have  fairly  equal  seasonal  indexes.     The  February  trough  has  all 
but  disappeared  as  August  farrowings  have  increased,  and  the  summer  low 
occurs  in  June  instead  of  July,  now  that  there  are  more  farrowings  in 
December  than  in  November. 

The  extremes  of  seasonal  variation  in  sla.ughter  are  less  pronounced 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago --they  follow  the  reduction  in  the  variation  in 
farrowings .     The  indexes  for  1950  ranged  from  a  low  of  72  in  July  to  a  high 
of  13^  in  December.     In  1959 ^  "the  low  was  81  in  June  and  the  high  was  II7 
in  December. 

Although  there  are  seasonal  changes  in  the  demand  for  pork,  as  a 
general  rule  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  varies  inversely  with 
the  number  slaughtered.     Prices  are  usually  highest  in  any  given  year  in  mid- 
summer because  slaughter  is  lowest  at  that  time.     Then  as  slaughter  increases, 
prices  decline  considerably  during  the  fall,  reaching  a  low  in  November  or 
December.     The  secondary  price  peak  in  late  winter  has  disappeared  now  that 
February  marketings  have  increased--prices  rise  fairly  steadily  from  December 
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to  the  summer  peak.    This  peak  is  nov  reached  earlier  in  the  summer,  corres- 
ponding to  the  earlier  trough  in  numbers  slaughtered.    Whereas  August  prices 
used  to  he  the  highest  of  the  year,  since  1955  June  prices  have  typically- 
been  as  high  as  those  in  August. 

There  is  less  seasonal  variation  in  prices  than  in  slaughter  or  farrow- 
ings.    But  following  the  reduced  variation  in  slaughter,  there  has  been  some 
decrease  in  the  variation  of  seasonal  indexes  for  prices  during  the  last 
ten  years.    In  1950  the  indexes  varied  from  a  high  of  110  in  August  to  a 
low  of  89  in  December.    The  variation  had  decreased  slightly  by  1959^  with 
a  high  of  108  in  June  and  a  low  of  91  in  December. 


THE  DEMAiro  FOR  PORK 


The  following  article  has  been  taken  from  the  publication  Consumer  Pre- 
ferences for  Pork,  Des  Moines ,  Iowa  by  Raymond  0.  Gaarder,  Norman  V. 
Strand  and  Wilbur  R.  Maki,  Research  Bulletin  ^77,  Iowa  Agricultural  and 
Home  Economics  Experiment  Station,  April  I96O.    Data  for  1959 ^  and  esti- 
mates for  i960  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  trends  discussed  in  the 
article.    In  fact,  estimates  for  I96O  indicate  that  the  retail  value  of 
pork  consumed  as  a  percentage  of  consumer  income  may  have  reached  the 
lowest  point  on  record.    Pork  supplies  per  person  are  rather  low  this 
year,  and  beef  supplies  are  above  average.    If  the  farrowing  intentions 
of  the  September  pig  crop  report  are  carried  out,  the  h  percent  increase 
over  last  year  in  number  of  sows  farrowing  during  the  December  I96O  to 
February  I96I  period  will  provide  more  downward  leverage  on  hog  prices. 


One  of  the  two  problems  concerning  the  demand  for  pork  is  the  declin- 
ing demand  for  lard.    As  the  lower  chart  on  page  20  shows,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  a  widening  gap  has  grown  between  the  prices  of  the 
important  lean  cuts  of  pork  and  of  fat  for  lard. 

The  second  problem- -probably  the  more  serious  of  the  two--is  the 
declining  demand  for  pork,  especially  in  relation  to  competing  meats.  The 
relative  demand  changes  are  illustrated  in  the  chart  on  page  21  which  shows 
pork  prices  and  consumption  as  percentages  of  those  for  beef.    According  to 
the  figure,  per  capita  pork  consumption  has  varied  sharply  relative  to  beef 
consumption.    Year-to-year  changes  in  hog  or  cattle  marketings  are  respon- 
sible for  these  sharp  variations  in  the  pork -beef  consumption  ratio.  Never- 
the  less,  the  general  tendency  during  the  period  has  been  a  relative  decline 
in  pork  products  consumed  per  person.    This  means,  of  course,  that  per  capita 
beef  consumption  has  tended  to  increase  relative  to  that  of  pork. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  CONSUMER'S  DOLLAR 
SPENT  FOR  BEEF  AND  PORK 


D  ^  »-Lr 
rOrK 

y 

Beef 

.L_L_L_L.  _L  J_L__L_L 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

.J-J 

WARTIVE  i 
PRICE  1 
CONTROL ; 

Mil 

1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1920  1930  1940  1950  1960 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  l827-'60  (9  )       AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


WHOLESALE  PORK  PRICES 

Compared  with  Live  Hog  Prices 

%  Of  LIVE  HOG  PRICES 
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1910      1920     1930     1940     1950  1960 

*3S.05  L8.  LOINS,  HAMS,  BOSTON  BUTTS,  PICNICS,  SPARERIBS,  LEAN  TRIMMINGS.  1905-  54.    37.71  LB.  1945  TO  DATE. 

^  U.  S.  NO.  I,  2  AND  3,  200-220  LB.  JUL)    1955  TO  DATE,  AND  COMPARABLE  PRICE  SERIES  FOR  EARLIER  YEARS. 
O, 


'REFLecr5  LARD  VALUE  OF  FAT  AT  AN  80%  yiELD. 
U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  677A -59  {  12)       AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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If  the  demand  for  pork  haxi  maintained  its  relationship  to  the  demand  for 
beef ^  decreasing  pork  supplies  per  person  vould  have  forced  the  pork-beef  price 
ratio  up.    But  retail  pork  prices  fell  relative  to  those  for  beef.    The  pork- 
beef  price  ratio  line  also  had  undergone  extreme  flucutations  as  a  result  of 
the  same  forces  that  disturbed  the  consumption  ratio  line.    The  trend  over  the 
years  covered  by  the  chart  is  dovnward,,  the  same  as  for  consumption.    The  com- 
bination of  these  two  trends  means  that  the  demand  for  pork  has  been  falling 
relative  to  the  demand  for  beef.    This  relative  change  could  have  been  aue  to 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  beef  or  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  pork>  Eco- 
nomic analyses  indicate  both  have  occurred. 

To  (fevelop  means  of  increasing  the  demand  for  pork,  more  knowledge  is 
needed  of  consumer  preferences  and  what  causes  them. 

Knowledge  of  the  pattern  of  preferences  for  pork  would  be  required  both 
for  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  method  of  sorting  or  grading  pork  cuts,, 
if  that  should  be  needed^  emd  for  the  setting  of  goals  and  guides  for  breeding, 
trimming,  and  merchandising. 

To  determine  consumer  preferences  and  attitudes  regarding  pork  and  to 
obtain  information  on  factors  affecting  consumption  of  pork  and  other  meats, 
the  Io>7a  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  selected  a  probability  sample  of  house 
holds  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  interview.    An  interview  \t8.s  obtained  during 


RETAIL  PRICES  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  PORK 

Compared  to  Beef 


1921       1930        1940        1950  1960 

*  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICE  PER  POUND,  ALL  GRADES  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK  CUTS  EXCLUDING  LARD. 
^CARCASS  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT  OF  CONSUMPTION  OF  EACH  CIVILIAN  CONSUMER, 
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Juae  1955  from  the  person  who  generally  bought  the  meat  for  the  family  in  each 
of         households.    This  survey  of  opinions  and  preferences  represents  a  small 
geographic  area.    V?hile  such  a  survey  in  other  parts  of  the  co\mtry  might  yield 
slightly  different  results,  the  conclusions  are  prohahly  typical  for  most  pork 
consumers . 

Income  and  family  size  were  the  principal  determinants  of  pork  consump- 
tion pt-ttems  among  the  survey  households.    For  a  given  income,  total  pork  con- 
sumption increased  sharply  as  the  size  of  family  increased.    As  income  increased 
for  a  given  size  of  household,  hov?ever,  pork  consumption  gradually  declined.  No 
differences  related  to  occupation  were  detected. 

The  pork  cut  or  pork  dish  listed  as  the  family's  favorite  was  usually 
pork  chops  or  ham.    Thirty-two  percent  of  the  homemakers  indicated  that  their 
families  preferred  chops,  and  28  percent  indicated  a  preference  for  ham.  Pork 
roast  t-Tas  listed  as  the  favorite  "by  12  percent,  hacon  "by  10  percent.    No  other 
pork  cut  or  pork  dish  was  mentioned  as  the  most  preferred  "by  more  than  2  percent 
of  the  respondents. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  quality  of  some  of  the  major 
pork  cuts.    Chops  and  ham  received  fewer  complaints  ahout  fatness  than  did  ba- 
con, pork  roast,  and  sausage.    Although  pork  roast  had  the  smallest  number  of 
users  and  the  largest  percentage  of  user  complaints  about  fatness,  it  also 
ranked  near  the  top  in  percentsige  of  unqualified  "good"  and  "excellent"  comments 
from  users--with  fewer  "in-between"  comments.    The  percentage  of  users  who  com- 
plained about  fatness  of  bacon  and  sausage  approximated  the  average  percentage 
for  all  five  cuts --about  ik  percent.  Another  3^  percent  of  the  bacon  users  said 
they  could  find  the  type  of  bacon  they  desired  if  they  searched  for  it  or  paid  a 
higher  price. 

Opinions  on  the  health  value  of  pork  were  obtained  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  misinformation,  if  any,  that  may  have  contributed  to  unfavor- 
able attitudes  toward  pork.    Sixty  percent  of  the  respondents  had  heard  or  read 
something  about  the  health  value  of  pork.  About  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
who  remembered  the  source  of  information    cited  mass  media,  school  or  college  as 
the  source  of  favorable  opinions.  Most  of  the  remainder  cited  childhood,  conver- 
sation, doctor  or  "o'^/zn  idea"--nearly  all  of  the  unfavorable  ideas  were  attri- 
buted to  these  souixies. 

The  findings  showed  that  the  respondents  >;ere  able  to  differentiate  be- 
tween pork  chops  in  terms  of  their  preference  for  fat  or  lean  chops.  Eighty- 
nine  percent  of  the  respondents  preferred  the  lean  or  medium  over  the  fat  chops. 
Bone  and  texture  were  relatively  unimportant  secondary  factors  cited  as  reasons 
for  preference  rankings. 

Respondents  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  size  of  chops  as  they 
found  them  in  the  market.  A  larger-than-average  chop  with  an  eye  muscle  area  of 
about  6  square  inches  was  preferred  to  an  average  chop. 

According  to  the  findings,  prospects  of  forestalling  the  present  decline 
in  demand  for  pork  are  not  promising  unless  pork  is  made  more  attractive  to 
those  households  that  have  the  means  to  buy  meats  they  prefer. 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  meat,  April  I960  to  date 


SEPTEMBEB  I960 


Commercially  produced 

Total  2/ 

Supply 

Distribution 

Civilian 

consumption 

Period 

Civilian 

.  Produc - 

:  Begin- 

Exports  : 

umption 

Produc- 

Per 

:  ning 

Imports 

and  : 

Ending 

:  Military: 

:  Per 

tion 

Total  : 

tion 

:  stocks 

shipments : 

stocks 

Total 

person 

■person  l/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

I>Iil . 

Mil, 

Ifil . 

lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

lb. 

lb . 

Lb . 

Beef : 

April 

1.06k 

166 

71 

5 

158 

27 

1,111 

6.3 

May 

1,199 

158 

53 

h 

IkQ 

32 

1,226 

6.9 

June 

l,2kk 

IU8 

65 

k 

li^5 

36 

1,272 

7.2 

2nd  quarter 

3,507 

166 

189 

13 

95 

3,609 

20.1+ 

3/21 

July 

1,163 

1^5 

80 

h 

ihS 

28 

1 , 210 

6.8 

August 

lk6 

151 

31 

September 

3rd  quarter 

Veal : 

April 

75 

8 

2 

8 

2 

75 

.k 

May 

76 

8 

1 

'i 

8 

2 

75 

.h 

Jvme 

85 

8 

1 

8 

2 

8^ 

.5 

2nd  quarter 

236 

8 

h 

8 

6 

23t 

1 .  ^ 

3/1.  t 

July 

85 

8 

1 

y 

8 

2 

81+ 

•  5 

August 

8 

8 

2 

September 

3rd  quarter 

Lamb  and 

mutton  I 

April 

59 

11 

6 

V 

12 

y 

Gh 

.1+ 

May 

61 

12 

h 

1 

10 

1 

65 

.1+ 

June 

60 

10 

k 

V 

12 

V 

62 

.3 

2nd  quarter 

180 

11 

ik 

1 

12 

1 

191 

1.1 

3/1.1 

July 

57 

12 

6 

y 

13 

^/ 

62 

.3 

August  ; 

13 

14 

±1 

September  : 

3rd  quarter 

Pork :  ' 

Apn  1  : 

909 

338 

17 

13 

383 

15 

853 

I1.8 

I4ay  ; 

904 

383 

15 

12 

386 

19 

885 

5.0 

June  : 

852 

386 

19 

10 

351 

22 

871+ 

h.9 

2nd  quarter 

2,665 

338 

51 

35 

351 

56 

2,612 

it. 8 

3/16 

July  : 

723 

351 

17 

9 

29U 

12 

776 

h.h 

August 

219 

15 

September  : 

3rd  quarter  : 

All  meat : 

April 

2,107 

523 

96 

18 

561 

hh 

2.103 

11.9 

May  : 

2,2l+4 

561 

73 

17 

552 

5^ 

2,251 

12.7 

June  : 

2,21+1 

552 

89 

ii+ 

516 

60 

2,292 

12.9 

2nd  Quarter  : 

6,588 

523 

258 

k9 

516 

158 

6,616 

37.6 

3/39.5 

July  : 

2,028 

516 

10i+ 

13 

!^-6l 

h2 

2.132 

12.0 

August  : 

392 

September  ; 

3rd  quarter 

1/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies,  unadjusted  for  underenumeration. 
2/  Includes  production  and  consumption  from  farm  slaughter. 
3/  Estimated. 

y  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


SEPTEMBEK  I96O 


*  ; 

1959 

l'^6o 

Xtem 

July 

:  August  '• 

June 

:  July 

•     Augus  t 

Cattle  and  calves 

•  • 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

:  Dollars  per  : 

:  100  pounds  : 

29 

11 

28 

60 

28.80 

27. 

38 

26 

35 

do.  : 

27 

89 

27 

56 

26.0I+ 

25 

61+ 

25 

07 

:         do.  : 

26 

73 

26 

1+7 

2I+.I5 

21+ 

10 

23 

71 

do.  : 

2k 

70 

2k 

57 

21.02 

21 

26 

21 

00 

:         do.  : 

._ 

_. 

._ 

20.77 

— 

- 

20 

00 

:         do.  : 

22 

61 

22 

78 

19.it3 

19 

56 

18 

96 

;         do.  : 

d  { 

ox 

^  { 

25.58 

2I+ 

do.  : 

26 

63 

26 

1+1+ 

23. 9i* 

23 

62 

23 

30 

do.  : 

26 

76 

26 

62 

2I+.09 

23 

61+ 

23 

51 

Cows,  Chicago 

:         CLO  •  i 

19 

02 

18 

1+1 

17. 28 

16 

16 

11+ 

67 

do.  : 

17 

67 

17 

70 

16 '.76 

15 

78 

11+ 

62 

:         do.  : 

16 

^3 

16 

^3 

15.69 

11+ 

68 

13 

23 

:         do.  ; 

-. 

-- 

.- 

28.92 

27 

15 

25 

10 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  1/   . . . . 

do.  : 

26 

W 

25 

96 

23.50 

21 

81 

21 

33 

Price  received  by  farmers 

60 

do.  : 

23 

30 

22 

90 

21.00 

20 

50 

19 

do.  : 

28 

00 

27 

1+0 

23.50 

22 

80 

21 

20 

Hogs 

:  : 

Barro'i-rs  and  ijilts 

: 

Chicago 

.  ■ 

do. 



do. 

lU 

Ik 

28 

17.1+1+ 

17 

99 

16 

77 

;  do. 

li+ 

90 

ll; 

67 

17.56 

18 

25 

17 

11 

do. 

Ih 

82 

Ik 

76 

17.38 

18 

13 

17 

08 

:  do. 

-■ 

-- 

-■ 

-- 

16.89 

17 

67 

16 

91 

I             U.O  • 

-■ 

■- 

— 

-- 

-- 

■- 

— 

— 

:  do. 

Ih 

38 

lU 

58 

16.89 

17 

62 

16 

91+ 

do. 

Ih 

1+0 

Ik 

65 

16.88 

17 

71+ 

16 

91 

do. 

10 

67 

11 

85 

13.82 

ll+ 

38 

ll+ 

60 

r  do. 

13 

1+0 

13 

80 

16.00 

16 

60 

16 

1+0 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  _3/ 

: 

li+.l 

11+ 

lit 

11 

li 

11 

5 

7 

3 

11 

9 

12 

2 

1I+.8 

15 

2 

15 

3 

Sheep  and  laJiibs 

•  Dolxars  per 

Sheep 

:  100  pounds 

06 

Slaiighter  ewes,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  ... 

:  do. 

5 

53 

k 

50 

5.92 

5 

00 

1+ 

do. 

5 

92 

5 

58 

5.58 

5 

35 

1+ 

78 

1+2 

do. 

2h 

00 

23 

00 

22.81 

20 

90 

19 

do. 

19 

1+6 

19 

50 

19.61 

17 

95 

20 

•  71 

:  do. 

•  19 

90 

19 

1+0 

19.90 

18 

30 

17 

1+0 

: 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

; 

• 

:  316 

3li^ 

305 

302 

290 

Meat 

; 

^■ftiolesale,  Chicago 

:  Dollars  per 

^^3 

58 

1+2 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  5OO-6OO  pounds.. 

:  100  pounds 

k5 

63 

65 

1+1*.  05 

71 

do. 

.  U8 

59 

1+6 

50 

1+7.08 

k'i 

1+2 

kl 

22 

Conposite  hog  products : 

: 

Including  lard 

•  Dollars 

\  16 

68 

16 

^5 

18.88 

17 

95 

18 

96 

do. 

:  23 

20 

22 

88 

26.26 

27 

1+7 

26 

37 

:  do. 

:  20 

72 

20 

30 

22.30 

22 

95 

22 

90 

;  do. 

:  29 

18 

28 

59 

31.1+0 

32 

32 

32 

25 

Excluding  lard 

18 

1+6 

81 

do. 

•  18 

83 

20.32 

20 

20 

6? 

do. 

:  33 

63 

32 

97 

36.29 

37 

17 

36 

83 

Retedl,  United  States  average 

:  Cents 

82 

81.0 

80 

:    per  pound 

'•  83 

6 

0 

1* 

do. 

:  58 

1 

56 

5 

57.6 

59 

0 

Index  nianber  meat  prices  (BI£) 

96 

:  99 

8 

95 

0 

97.3 

98. 
116 

8 

6 

:  118 

1 

115 

8 

115.8 

0 

117. 

0 

1/  Average  all  weights  and  grades. 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Qnaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
V  Number  biishels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
hj  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  lamb  anf^  other  meats. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaiJghter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  ajiimals  axid  meat 


1959 

i960 

Item 

!   ifeit  ! 

June 

!       .Ti  1 1  V 

u  UXJ^ 

An  cm  t 

Meat  animal  marketings 

115 

123 

125 

112 

Q  Corn  Belt  State*; 

:  1,000 

f^ttl  e  And  r'Rl  vp*'^   ..........  ..... 

•  •  *  liead  * 

^28 

■^01 

pl;Q 

388 

f^hepTi  Anf5  1  Ain^s   ...........      ..  .... 

do. 

PI  Q 

I4-PQ 

190 

'-74 

SlAUffhteT  imde?*  l^^ecie"r*fLl   i  ns'nepti  on 

NumlDsr  slauglitered. 

Cattle   

•  •  *    do •  ' 

-1- '  1 

1  .U5O 

1  fiop 

1  SQP 
X  ,  jyc. 

1,787 

Steers  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

do.  : 

8QS 

7Q7 

QIi-I 

87Q 

Heifers   

do.  ; 

^22 

J  J  J 

?10 

"^76 

J  1  ^ 

RnT 1 R  and  staffs  .................. 

do. 

P"? 

P7 

Col-Ves  ••*•«••••••••«••••••••••*•••• 

do. 

?Rp 

^SQ 

^Q7 
jy  I 

?74 

450 

GVifip-n  onfl   1  njiifhs  .................... 

do. 

-L  f  -LW  f 

1  m  n 

J-  J  W -L\_/ 

1    T  ■?7 

X.,  XJ  f 

X  ,  XXJ 

do.  : 

5  I8U 

^4-  Q77 

5  ,086 

4  ?04 

5 ,203 

p^2:«QQ22tage  sovs  •••••••«•••••••••• 

. . :  Percent  ', 

"1  s 

12 

1^ 

X  J 

Avera^je  live  veight  per  head 

Cattle   

1  0^^ 
J-  J  J  J 

1 ,026 

1,021 

1,012 

Cs-lves  ••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••• 

do. 

P^^ 

ppp 

P'?7 

•  do. 

QS 
yj 

96 

2.h6 

246 

AvPT'afre  DTTidiicti  on 

•  do. 

SQ^ 

^  17  J 

588 

58^ 

neT  Viead  ..................... 

do. 

128 

I'^l 

xjx 

1^6 

do. 

U6 

k6 

45 

Pm*lf      TVT*  llPi^H  ..................... 

do. 

1^8 

]  ^s 

ll4-l 

l4l 

fin 

S7 
7  1 

S7 

s8 

J? 

^4 

lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . . 

..:    do.  ' 

15 

111 

Ill 

14 

Total  production 

:  Million 

Beef   

925 

857 

993 

yy~j 

926 

Veal   

do. 

U6 

S2 

51 

T  o          o  Ti  /I   Ttn  1+  ^ 

sn 

1+6 

SP 

sn 

do 

71^4- 

670 

716 

607 

do 

l8ij- 

162 

176 

X  (  VJ 

l46 

Iluinher  slaughtered 

1  8Q7 

2,065 

Hat-M  f> 

*   ViOQ  H 

2  o^s 

2  1Q7 
^  1  -^y  \ 

600 

son 

62s 

605 

J-  y  C-\JC- 

1    1  S7 

X  ,  JXX 

1  P71 
X  ,    f  X 

6,155 

5,911+ 

6,097 

5,173 

Total  production 

:  Million 

1  166 

1  2U4 

X  ,  XU  J 

80 

76 

85 

85 

rln 

S7 

S2 

60 

57 

8*4-2 

7QP 

8s  2 

72'^ 
I  ^  J 

206 

184 

198 

166 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  2/ 

146 

168 

165 

II18 

li+5 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

:  17 

17 

10 

12 

13 

313 

2U8 

386 

351 

29^1 

582 

513 

634 

591 

532 

1/  FedersLLly  Inspected,  ajad  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

2/  Cold  storage  stocky  September  1  are  as  follows:  Beef  I5I,  veal  8,  lamb  and  mutton  l4,  pork  219 .  and 
total  meat  and  meat  products  456. 

3/  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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